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Every Other Sunday. 


MADAM MARNE. 
BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


mq ETWEEN the church-yard and 
#| the schoolhouse, in the village 
of C , stands a large, old 
stone house. It is overgrown 
with moss and ivy, and the 
blinds and shutters are closed, 
except on the south side, which 
faces into a garden beautiful with flowers. Here 
on bright sunny days, a tall old lady sometimes 
walks, metiose quaint white cap can be seen above 
the hedge by the passers-by. She is generally 
accompanied by a bent old man, her gardener, 
and she walks with a cane. There is a shadow 
on her face as she moves slowly from bed to 
bed, giving some direction or picking a bright 
blossom. 

“Poor Madam Marne,’”’ the old folks of the 
village called her. Why, the children never can 
imagine, as they look in at all that wealth, through 
the large iron gate which they have never seen 
turn on its rusty hinges. But the old people can 
remember when Madam Marne was the mother 
of a large family and the house had open doors 
for all, and the little children who called it 
“home” were the happiest in the village. They 
can tell of parties indoors and out, and of a happy 
mother who added only to the pleasure of all who 
came near her. But sorrow came to the big 
house; one by one the voices grew fewer in the 
household, and little white grave-stones multi- 
plied in one corner of the church-yard. When 
at last the father of this once merry household 
was laid at rest, the lonely widow went away. 
The house was closed, the lovely garden left to 
run wild; and the generation who had -played 
there, grew up, and became parents and grand- 
parents, before a sad old lady came back with 
a French nurse and “old Pete.” 

Old Pete had been with her when her chil- 
dren were living, and the garden began to be 
beautiful again under his faithful care; but the 
hedge, which had grown high in all those years, 
he never cut, —it stood between his mistress and 
that new schoolhouse with all its noisy, dreadful 
boys. Their balls, however, would get knocked 
over it; and when some little fellow parted the 
hedge and crawled in to search for them, old 
Pete would tremble for his flowers, and would 
call out, “Madam Marne will be very angry! 
Go away!” So the boys grew to call her, “cross 
Madam Marne;” and the little girls never dared 
even to look in, if they saw the gardener, but 
would run quickly down the street, saying to one 
another, “ What a stingy old woman. She won’t 
even let us look at her flowers.” 

Eva-and Amy Joy lived in the little brown 
cottage opposite the big house. They otten gazed 
longingly between the bars of the iron gate and 
wished they could go in, there were such nice 
places in which to play house, over there in that 
arbor, or among that ¢roup of cedars. 

One day they were to have a party, and flowers 
with which to deck themselves and their little 
parlor were in great demand. 

“There are lots of daisies in the church- 
yard,” said Amy, ‘it won’t do any harm to pick 
them,” 

They crossed the street, stopped a minute for 
one peep into that mysterious garden, and were 
soon. wandering among the graves in the quiet 
church-yard. 

“Oh, see those down there,” exclaimed Eva, 
and both children started on the run towards one 
corner of the yard. 


They gathered their hands full, and were turn- 
ing to go home, when Eva said, — 

“See, Amy, what lots of little stones. Why, 
this must be Madam Marne’s lot. Did she lose 
all those little children, I wonder! ” 

Their faces grew sober as they read the names, 
and their eyes wandered to the big house. 

“ That footpath must lead in, lets see.’’ 

They followed it, and soon came to a little 
rustic gate, which swung open easily at their 
touch, and they found themselves in fairyland 
indeed, — soft mossy turf, large gnarled trees, so 
nice to climb, while through the mass of shrub- 
bery they could see the bright flower-beds and 
the old grey house beyond. 

“Let ’s stay here and make our daisy wreaths,” 
suggested Amy, climbing upon an old wooden 
bench which stood under a spreading oak. 

““T wish we lived here,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ Let’s 
play old Madam Marne is our grandma, and we 
are making wreaths for a big party to-night.” 

“Yes,” answered Amy, whose imagination was 
always ready to take any flight, ‘‘and I shall 
wear my blue satin, and trim it all over with 
these daisies,” and she pinned some on to her 
faded calico dress. ‘¢ And Grandma is n’t cross, 
but lets us have all the candy and all the flowers 
we want.”’ 

‘¢ And we both have such a lovely room,” went 
on Amy, “and I can play the piano, and Grand- 
ma is going to give me a pet dog, and—” 

* Peter, this bush needs trimming. Go and 
bring your shears, and I will wait under the old 
oak.”’ 

The voice was at their backs, and at once they 
heard the sound of a cane on a gravel-walk. 
Madam Marne was coming towards them. Too 
frightened to run, they dropped their flowers on 
the bench, and stood quietly, with eyes cast down, 
trembling. Madam Marne was busy with ber 
thoughts and did not see them until very near, 
when she asked, surprised, — 

‘‘ Why, what little girls are these! 
you doing, my dears?” 

The voice was sweet; and when Eva lifted her 
eyes she saw such a pleasant, kind face, all her 
fear vanished, and she answered frankly. ‘* We 
have been picking daisies in the church-yard, and 
came in here to make some wreaths for our party 
to-nignt.” 

“Yes,’’ continued Amy, won by the sweet, sad 
face, ‘‘ and we were playing that you were our 
grandma (we have not got any as the other girls 
have), and you were going to give us a party in 
the bighouse, and a piano and a lovely room 
and a pet dog.” Amy stopped, frightened at 
herself. 

Tears came to the old lady’s eyes as she put 
her trembling hand on the child’s head. 

“Who are you, and where do you live ?’’ she 
asked, kindly. 

“Eva and Amy Joy,’’ answered Eva. ‘We 
live in the brown cottage opposite your house.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady slowly, “Seth Joy’s 
grandchildren, I suppose. So you would like me 
for a grandma?” and the tears rolled down her 
dear, wrinkled face. ‘‘ None of my children 
lived to be any older than you are, Eva, so I 
never had a grandchild — and you have no grand- 
ma? ’’ and she sighed for the loss in both their 
lives. ‘Well, you may call me Grandma, and 
come and see me to-morrow afternoon at two 
o’clock. — Peter,” she continued, turning to the 
old gardener who had returned, ‘ these children 
are to be allowed to come here any time; and 
when they come to-morrow, bring them to the 
little parlor.” 
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“Yes, Madam,” answered old Peter, lifting his 
hat respectfully. He smiled as he looked at the 
children; and they thought, “ Why, he is n’t cross 
at all.” 

‘Go through the garden and pick some of the 
roses by the front gate, if you like, children,” 
said Madam Marne, “and be sure to come to- 
morrow.” 

And they came to-morrow and every day after. 
They went all over the old house, holding Madam 
Marne’s hand, and ran everywhere in the garden 
and picked flowers. 

Other children were invited there also; and 
soon Madam Marne was no longer “cross’’ or 
“old” to any one, but “Grandma” to all the 
village, and every child knew and loved her. 
Her last years were bright with many grand- 
children, and no child in that villaze was without 
agrandma. Even those dreadful boys learned to 
be careful where they threw their balls, and found 
out that people were not cross and stingy, even 
though the loss of many of the sweets of this life 
had made them silent and shrinking. 


A COLLECTION OF NECKTIES. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


JEFIE was going to New York to 
f]| make a visit; but when her mother 
told her that she must leave every- 
thing in her room in good order 
before she started, she wished she 
did not have to go. She was a lazy little girl, 
and had often said that Christmas was a mistake, 
for it was so much trouble fo write notes thanking 
people for their presents. 

She was always happy when she did not have 
to think hard or to be orderly, and when she 
could have her own way. She was willing to.do 
errands for others if she did not want to do any- 
thing else. On the whole every one liked her, 
for she was very funny in her odd, small ways of 
being selfish; and her friends were sure that by- 
and-by she would be more orderly and more will- 
ing to give up her own pleasure for another’s. 

In her own home, Effie’s peculiarities were well 
known, so that the family often avoided asking 
her to do something which might make her un- 
happy; for it was so much pleasanter to see her 
gay than discontented, that unconsciously they led ~ 
her to continue careless and selfish. : 

But now Effie was to make a visit away from 
home, and her mother had told her that she was 
old enough to put her room in thorough order 
before she started. 

“T don’t see why I need,” argued Effie. “T 
want to copy my history notes; and I must go and 
say good-by to all the girls, for I shall be gone a 
whole week and I’ve got lots todo. I’d rather 
not go to New York than have to work so hard 
before I go. Can’t any one help me?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Jones. ‘“ Only call it 
fun and it will not be hard to do.” 

“ That’s just like a regular mamma to talk so,” 
replied Effie. ‘It is like the doctor’s giving me 
a cent to take his medicine, —I get the money, 
but the medicine tastes just as bad.” 

“You cannot go to New ies if you —_ 
take care of your own room.’ 

Effie looked at her mother just as a dog when 
bidden to put down his bone watches his master 
to see if he is in earnest. She saw that Mrs. | 
Jones meant what she had said. After all, it 
would be ridiculous for her to give up her visit 
just because she was too lazy to be neat. How 
the girls would laugh at her. So arguing with 


_ mother. 


herself she pretended to look out of the window, 
and then to straighten the ornaments on the 
mantelpiece. All the time she was really study- 
ing her mother’s countenance. Mrs. Jones in 
her tugn was observing Effie. Suddenly their 
eyes met, and both laughed at the hide-and-seek 
they were playing with each other’s face. Nota 
word was said, but each knew what would 
happen. 

Effie went down stairs, copied her long notes, 
went out and said good-by to her friends, came 
home, went upstairs, cleared up her room (as she 
thought), ate her lunch, and took the afternoon 
train with her father to New York, going off very 
happy, for she had done all she wanted to do, and 
her mother had seemed satisfied with the appear- 
ance of her chamber. 

A few days after Effie had gone, Mrs. Jones 
began the spring house-cleaning. When every- 


' thing was turned inside out and all the shabby 


ribbons and dresses, the dog-eared books and the 
torn pictures were either given away or destroyed, 
Effie’s room looked so pretty and neat, and it 
made her mother feel so lonesome to go into it and 
not find her little girl there, that she almost de- 
cided to leave it untouched. However, Mrs. Jones 
was too careful a housekeeper to really yield to 
sentiment, so she opened her daughter’s closet 
door, broom in hand. 

“Why! the child! How could she?” she ex- 
claimed as she saw Effie’s dancing-shoes on the 
floor instead of being in the shoe-bag, her school 
hat hanging by one end of its elastic which had 
been twisted round the hook, her soiled apron 
thrown over her new white muslin, bits of paper 
and string and her best tennis racket on the 
dusty floor. 

“T suppose the child did not mean to leave her 
things like this, she was so excited ; but perhaps 
it will be better for me to open her bureau- 
drawers,’ thought Mrs. Jones. Slowly she drew 
out the little drawer of the dressing-table. 

There was Effie’s brush uncombed, her box of 
lip-salve uncovered, her moonstone lace pins and 
her nail scissors among the loose, broken hair- 
pins. It was a very untidy looking drawer, for 
the girl had taken her best dressing-case with 
her and had left her old treasures in uncleanly 
confusion. Mrs. Jones was so sorry, that she 
decided to open the collar drawer. There were 
clean and tumbled ‘collars in the same half circle, 
clean and soiled handkerchiefs together, cuffs, 
gloves, shoe-lacings, and pencils right among 
cravats and bows in all stages of decay, and by 
the side of new ribbons and ties. Mrs. Jones 
took out everything, dusted the drawer and put 
back the clean articles in their places. The 
cravats she carefully examined, wishing that Effie 
did not have such a fancy for wearing boy’s neck- 
ties. She carried them away as being too shabby 
for use, and gave them to the little girl who came 
to the house for cold food. The child also re- 
ceived many other things of Effie’s which Mrs. 
Jones thought were not worth keeping. The 
room itself was thoroughly cleaned. 

When all was done, Effie came home. She 
had had a splendid time, and now talked very 
fast as she related her adventures. The next 
morning when she began to put her clothes away, 
she was delighted to find that she had so much 
space and that so many old articles were gone for 
which she did not care. At last she missed some- 
thing which was dear to her. Her face grew very 
sober. She opened drawer after drawer, search- 
ing carefully until she became very unhappy 
and went down stairs to the nursery for her 
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‘“‘Mamma,”’ asked she, “ where are my neck- 
ties?” 

“Your cravats ? Oh they were so soiled that 
I gave them to Susie.” 

“How could you, Mamma? They were n’t 
yours; they were my very own, different boys had 
given them to me, for it is the fashion for us girls 
to get a big collection of neckties, just as boys do 
of stamps. I loved them all, I mean the neck- 
ties ; to-day is Willie Smith’s day, when I always 
wear his.” 

‘‘ Why, Effie, dear, you can buy some new 
ones which will be cleaner and prettier.” 

“Tt is not the cleanness I care for, it is because 
they are my collection. There were eight of 
them; no, there were ten of them. Oh, dear, 
what shall I do?” 

“Tt is not neat, Effie, to keep such soiled ties.” 

*©Oh, Mamma, you don’t see the point. They 
were n’t yours as my dresses are, which you give 
me and which you can take away as often as you 
wish; those ties were my very own, given me by 
my particular friends, and you had not any right 
to touch them. Did n’t you know I was making 
a collection of them ?” 

“ Yes, dear, I did, but I forgot all about it. I 
only wanted to vet them out of the way moss 
they were so shabby. I see I was wrong, they 
were yours ; I ought to have left them | aes 
Will you try to forgive me, Effie?” 

“Yes, Mamma, I’ll try ; only you see how I 
feel about it.’ 

“‘T’ll ask Susie to let you have them back.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that. Perhaps she is making 
a collection too; it would be real mean to take 
them away from her. Jf Willie Smith does not 
find it out, I can bear it better.” 

“T suppose, dear, that if they had been folded 
up and put in a box, I should never have touchea 
them; but they were thrown in a heap with your 
new Windsor ties and with some old rubbish. 
You did not leave your room as you should have 
done. It was in order looked at from the outside, 
but inside its closets and drawers it was all con- 
fusion and dirt.” 

“Yes, Mamma, I know it was not nice; and it 
was not fair in me either, to push things into 
corners and then shut tight the drawers and 
closets. Why, it was cheating, now I think of it. 
Really and truly I did not mean to cheat, I only 
did not think, I was in such a hurry. Will you 
forgive me?’ and Effie smiled as she repeated 
her mother’s words. 

“ Yes, Effie, all the more because I did wrong 
too. Well start again; you keep your bureau 
drawers in order and think more about neatness 
than about making a collection of neckties, just 
because it is the fashion to do so, and I will ‘re- 
member that what people give you, even if it is a 
faded cravat, is yours, which I must not take 
away without leave.’’ 

“ How funny to have mammas say they do 
wrong,” answered Kffie, now as bright as a few 
minutes ago she had been sad. ‘TI don’t believe 
there are many mammas who would be as fair as 
that.” 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
x Longfellow. 
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History and Biography. 


OIL PAINTING. 


[Translated from the French for Every Orner 
Sunpay.] 


Ty the museum at Bruges there is.a painting of 
wonderful beauty. No words can express the 
splendor of the great red cloak in which the Vir- 
gin is wrapped, the richness of the costume of 
Saint Donatien ; his mitre is of gold, and the blue 
cloak is embroidered with a profusion of golden 
flowers. ... 

Jan Van Eyck, the painter, is one of the 
greatest artists the world has ever known. He 
is called the father of Flemish painting, and is 
the inventor of oil-painting. Born at Eyck on 
the Meuse about 1390, he died in 1440. 

The colors that painters employ are now mixed 
with linseed oil. In Van Eyck’s time, these same 
colors were mixed in water with a little white of 
ego and a paste made of leather. But this 
painting sometimes ‘lacked transparency. 

The great Flemish painter dreamed night and 
day of perfection in the processes of his art; 
and when he compared his pictures with the ob- 
jects or persons who had served as models, he 
found his painting dull and heavy, though every 
one else admired it. A desire for something 
better tormented him, as it always has tormented 
great minds and hearts. 

His curiosity or thirst for knowledge led him 
in every direction. He attempted to become an 
alchemist ; not that he sought to make gold from 
baser metals, but he studied the qualities of all 
things in order to make use of them. He had 
in his house, furnaces, retorts, alembics, like a 
chemist of our own time. 

Wishing to render his colors richer, more 
brilliant and transparent, he manufactured a var- 
nish which he spread over one of his pictures. 
Have you ever observed how rich in color the 
pebbles are when you first take them out of the 
water ? Unfortunately they soon dry in the air 
and become plain, gray stones. Varnish spread 
over a painting has the same effect as the water, 
— it enlivens the colors, only when dry, the colors 
are still clear and bright. 

The great Flemish painter was very happy 
when he discovered this varnish. But his joy 
was of short duration ; for, having as usual placed 
his picture in the sun to dry, he suddenly per- 
ceived that the heat had split in two pieces 
the wooden panel on which the painting was 
done. 

What a trial for so conscientious a man, who 
sometimes spent a whole year in painting one 
picture. In one moment he lost the fruit of so 
much labor. He was not discouraged; on the 
contrary he sought for a liquid in which to mix 
his colors so that they would dry without exposure 
to the air. 

Linseed oil had been known for a long time; 
but its use was very inconvenient, because it 
was not siccative,—in other words, because 
colors mixed in this ,oil were very slow in 
drying. 

Van Eyck’s great discovery was, that he found 
a way of making it siccative, so that it can be 
used easily. 

Van Eyck can thus be considered as the in- 
ventor of oil-painting. From that time, pictures 
have been painted in this way; and every painter 
must sometimes as he works think of Van Eyck 
with a grateful heart. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


Correct answers to puzzles have been received 
from George Lomas, Emily Milligan, A. W. Bates, 
Gannett Sherman, Alice Goodnow, James Barnes, 
R. S. Marsh, and H. M. Hirsh. We wish more 
of the children would write something of them- 
selves as well as send answers. 


Dear Every OTHER SunpAy,— We are a large 
class belonging to the Unitarian Sunday-school of Ger- 
mantown, Pa. We always look out for you every other 
Sunday, and enjoy you very much. We are studying 
the parables this year, and generally know our lessons 
pretty well. Weare between ten and fourteen years old. 
Six are boys and eight are girls. We have a nice picnic- 
tea every month, and are at one now. Our teacher’s 
name is Miss Wister. 


Your affectionate readers, 


Birpiz G. PIRRCE. 
May WHire. 

Evan REESE. 

Evia E. WIsTER. 
CAPITOLA PETERMAN. 
MAXxweE Lui W. ATWATER. 
BARBARA BREIDLING. 


Wi.u1am Twiss. 
GrorGE BuzZarp. 
WILLIAM INSINGER. 
ANNA SHINGLE, 
Harry B. RicHarp. 
May G. Hopper. 
EpirH E. YATEs. 


ENIGMA XXXV. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 22, 31, 22, 12, 4, 26, is needful if you wish to 
be a good scholar. 

My 38, 1, 5, 27, is around a window. 

My 2, 4, 21, 82, 30, 4, 17, 26, what a person owns. 

My 20, 6, 11, 19, is what falls from a fir-tree. 

My 15, 8, 9, 20, 1, 16, is a bay off the coast of 
France. 

My 6, 14, 17, 1, 4, 8, 21, is one of the Great Lakes. 

My 18, 28, 33, 17, is a point of the compass. 

My 17, 24, 25, 29, is something in which water is 
kept. 

My 3, 22, 32, 17, 16, is what a thing is when there 
is nothing in it. 

My 33, 27, 24, 10, 33, 28, 28, 24, 4, 19, is the name 
of a noted writer of plays. 

My 7, 6, 17, is an adverb. 

My 33, 18, 8, 28, 2, is an animal. 

My whole is an old English saying. 

M. B. W. L. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 14, 18, 8, is a cloth. 

My 7, 19, 8, is an animal. 

My 8, 5, 6, 7, is what we are if we do right. — 

My 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 13, 9, is a student. 

My 1, 10, 14, contains one of your senses. 

My 4, 1, 20, 2, not sick. 

My 3, 1, 4, is the noise of the cat. 

My 11, 10, 12, 12, 18, 20, is an animal. 

My whole is the name of the school which I attend. 
M. G. 


ENIGMA XXXVIL 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 38, 17, 8, is to rest. . 
My 5, 2, 15, is an edge. 
My 5, 9, 4, is to decay. 
My 1, 6, 15, is to darken. 
My 11, 18, 4, is a domestic animal. 
My 7, 12, 18, 18, is a mineral. 
My 16, 14, 4, is a conjunction. 
My 10, 2, 16, is a lie. 
My whole contains an important place in the 
United States. 
M. E. S. 


ENIGMA XXXVIII. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 8, 19, 19, is a lodging-house. 
My 15, 10, is a preposition. 
My 7, 18, 21, is a fowl. 
My 2, 15, 16, 22, is not to spend. 
My 18, 7, 22, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 1, 5, is a domestic animal. 
My 3, 17, 19, is a number. 
My 6, 17, 9, 10, is a piece of money. 
My 10, 11, 21, is a metal. 
My 14, 20, 9, is to do wrong. 
My 7, 4, 12, is a pronoun. 
My whole is an old saying. 
GrorcE Lomas. 


ENIGMA XXXIX. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 8, 5, 10, is a heavy weight. , 

My 14, 18, 1, is a flash of light. 

My 7, 2, 6, is to use the needle. 

My 1, 11, 4, 3, is a loud cry. 

My 10, 9, 8, is an adverb. 
“ My 10, 13, 12, is a short sleep. 

My 8, 13, 15, 2, is to obtain something. 

My whole is an interesting feature of Western 
United States. A.C. 


ENIGMA XL. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 1, 6, 3, 4, 5, soldiers do. 

My 9, 11, 2, 18, is a part of a stove. 

My 15, 3, 12, 6, 1, children like frozen. 

My 8, 6, 1, 2, some animals are. 

My 10, 3, 12, 7, 4, 5, is a language. 

My 8, 14, 1, 16, is said to fly. 

My whole is one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
FernaLtp Hourcuins. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ON ANIMALS. 


12.. Wuar animals tore forty and two children, 
and why ? : 

18. Of what animal did the prophet Nathan 
relate a parable to convince David of his sin? 
What sin had he committed, and what followed 2 

14, What domestic animal stood by the dead body 
of a “man of God,” and guarded it from what wild 
animal? What were the circumstances ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 16. 
Enigma XXX. Cyclopedia. 
Enigma XXXI. The Sunny-Side. 
Enigma XXXII. Trustworthy. 
Enigma XX XIH. Declaration of Independence. 
Enigma XXXIV. Boston Public Library. 


For Youngest Weaders, 


DRAXY’S GOOD TIMES. 
BY ELSIE LOCKE. 


ITTLE lame Draxy lived 
with her Papa and Auntie 
in the midst of a great city. 
She had spent her summer 
lying quietly on her reclin- 
ing chair. She could only 

get out of it when Papa carried her to the 

window that she might look down into the 
street, or lifted her in his strong arms at 
night, to take her to bed. 

‘‘Has the summer seemed very long to 
you, Draxy?” asked her little friend Annie 
when she came back from her vacation 
among the Berkshire shills. 


‘“¢Oh, no,” said Draxy, eagerly. ‘* We 
have had such good times, Auntie and I! 
Some of the days were rather hot, but we — 
put on our coolest dresses and did n't mind 
it— the heat; and one day I had a picnic! 
Papa was obliged to go to M on busi- 
ness, and what do you think he brought 
home to me? A branch of the wild black- 
cherry tree, with ripe cherries on it! 
Was n’t he kind? 

“ Auntie tied it to a chair at first, and we 
made believe we were out in the woods. 
I had a tin pail and gathered the cherries 
slowly —oh, so slowly; and it was such 
fun to hear them drop into the pail, one by 
one. Then Auntie fastened the cherry- 
bough to the top of the bed, so that it hung 
down over us, and we ate our picnic-dinner 
under it.” 

Here Draxy laughed as she told Annie 
how they unpacked the basket filled with 
sandwiches, cookies, ‘‘ and wild cherries 
for desert.” . 

Draxy had never been to a real picnic. 

‘¢T don’t see how you could have a picnic 
with only one cherry-bough, and _ tables 
and chairs around,” said Annie, very much 
puzzled. 

‘* We forgot all about them,” said Draxy. 

*¢T don’t see how you could,” said Annie, 
looking at the bureau. ‘‘ What else did 
you do?” she asked. 

‘‘Oh, we played the letter-game, and 
learned some new songs, and sometimes 
we had ice-cream. We had two pretty 
gardens.” 

‘¢ Where?” asked Annie. 

‘On the window-sill,” langhed Draxy at 
Annie’s perplexed look. ‘‘ We planted the 
seeds in boxes, — pansies on one window- 
sill, and sweet peas on the other. The 
pansies were very beautiful, Annie; some 
of them were golden, some purple, and 
some white.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you have any buttercups?” 
asked Annie. oe: 

‘¢No-o. Perhaps I’ll have a buttercup, 
next year.” ; 

‘*¢ Any pond-lilies ?” 

‘Yes; I had a wilted one.” 

‘¢ A wilted one!” 

‘* Yes; it was wilted, but it helped me to 
remember the one I had last year.” 

‘* Draxy,” said Annie, you shall have a 
whole bunch of them, next year.” 

‘‘Oh, won’t that be lovely! Now tell 
me all about your vacation. Did you have 
lots of good times, too?” 

And just here we will say good-by to 
Draxy and her little friend, for I have n’t 
time to tell all Annie’s adventures. 


Nortuine small! 
No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee 
But finds some coupling with the shining stars. 
No pebble at your feet but proves a sphere, 
No chaffinch but implies the cherubim. 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, ; 
And every common bush afire with God. 7 

Mrs. Browning. 
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EVA AND AMY IN MADAM MARNE 
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“Yes,” continued Amy, won by the sweet, sad face, “ and we were playing that you were our grandma. 
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Oyen Leaves from Nature’s Wook. 


A VERY PRICKLY FELLOW. 
BY 8. L. CLAYES. 


Wuen I was a little child, my father came to 
my bedside very early one summer morning, and 
lifting me in his arms, carried me, still in my 
night-gown, to a basement door, before which 
rose a flight of stone steps. There were lights of 
glass set in the upper portion of this door; and 
looking out through these, he showed me a queer 
little creature lying upon the lowest step. This, 
he told me, was a hedgehog, who had come there 
to visit us while we were all asleep; and the steps 
proving too steep to be climbed by his short legs, 
he had found himself a prisoner. 

As he was lying huddled in the corner, he 
looked .like a roundish ball covered all over with 
prickles; but now and again, when nothing dis- 
turbed him, a little head, with bright eyes and a 
rather long, pointed nose, protruded from the 
ball, to be quickly drawn in again under cover of 
the prickles as soon as he heard the slightest 
sound. 

He was about nine or ten inches long, my 
father said; and he had these prickly spines only 
upon the upper part of his body, the under part 
being covered with hair. But the most pecu- 
liar thing about him, so my father told me, was a 
set of muscles lying just beneath the skin under 
the prickly part, by which he could contract it so 
powerfully as to make all his spines stand stiffly 
upright, while at the same time he drew his head 
and feet inside his skin, just as if it were a sort of 
hooded cloak, and finally gathered the whole cover 
and tied it up by aid of another muscle, —a circu- 
lar one this time, — which acted precisely like the 
drawing-string of a bag. When this was done, 
and the little fellow had made himself into a 
round ball with every spine erect and stiff, he 
became a very unpleasant creature for either man 
or beast to approach too nearly or carelessly. 

Even dogs and foxes are baffled by this trick 
of an otherwise defenceless animal, — baffled, but 
not always beaten; for often they will gingerly 
push and roll the poor hedgehog along until they 
reach a stream or puddle of water, into which they 
duck him. When in startled surprise he unrolls 
himself to see what it all means, his crafty enemy 
will jump upon him suddenly before he has time 
to retreat inside his bag again. 

Having only his spines to rely upon, he has 
learned to use them advantageously in more than 
one way. They are at least an inch in length, 
and very elastic, —so elastic, indeed, that when 
made into a ball he can, and does, roll over and 
over down the steepest and ruggedest hillsides, 
or will even throw himself off places twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, trusting to the spines to 
break his fall, which they do so effectually that 
he escapes from his most daring plunges without 
even a bruise. 

A gentleman, Mr. Bell, who had a domesticated 
hedgehog about his place, says he has often seen 
him run rapidly along the twelve feet high wall 
of an area, and without an instant’s pause for 
preparation throw himself off, shaping into a ball 
during the moment of his descent, and upon 
alighting go scampering away not a bit the worse 
for his very precipitate mode of getting over the 
ground. 

Hedgehogs are called insectiverous; but they 
by no means confine themselves to a diet of in- 
sects alone, although they do consume a great 


many. They feed in addition upon snails, slugs, 
young worms, frogs, eggs, nestlings, and even 
some of the smaller quadrupeds, birds, and 
snakes, besides quite a variety of vegetables. 
They seem to be fond of the roots of grasses and 
plants, which they get at in a peculiar manner, 
boring with their pointed mandibles deep under 
the plant, and eating upward; thus consuming the 
root while leaving the foliage untouched, and at 
the moment apparently unharmed. 

When domesticated, hedgehogs can be taught 
to eat bread, — which they prefer to have soaked, 
— cooked vegetables, and meat. They are also, 
both in the wild state and when tamed, partial to 
gooseberries and strawberries, and by no means 
disdain such ripe fruits as may chance to fall from 
the trees in an orchard. 

A very curious thing is that the little creatures 
seem to be wholly unaffected by poisons. M. Lenz 
states that he was in the habit of putting adders 
into the box where he kept a female hedgehog, 
which was quite tame. She invariably attacked, 
killed, and ate them, not appearing to mind in 
the least any wounds she might receive from 
them. He thus describes a lively fight which he 
saw between a hedgehog and a viper : — 

‘‘When the hedgehog came near and smelled 
the snake, — for the sight of these animals is ob- 
tuse, — she seized it by the head and held it fast 
between her teeth. Having presently succeeded 
in disengaging its head, it assumed a furious and 
menacing attitude, and hissing violently, inflicted 
several severe bites upon the ears, snout, and 
even tongue of the hedgehog. The little qua 
did not recoil from the bites of the viper, nor, in- 
deed, seem to care much about them. At last, 
the reptile becoming fatigued, she seized it again 
by the head, which she ground between her teeth, 
compressing the fangs and glands of poison, and 
then devouring every part of the body.” Neither 
she nor the young which she was suckling at the 
time seemed to suffer in the slightest degree from 
her experience. 

In eating a snake, hedgehogs are said to begin 
at the tail, and bite off piece after piece as a man 
does from a radish, until. all is consumed. The 


venom of snakes is not the only poison against 


which these little creatures are proof. A hedge- 
hog has been known to eat a great number — one 
authority says as many as one hundred — can- 
tharides without injury, while a dog would be 
thrown into great agony by swallowing a single 
one. A German plisician who made a special 
study of the hedgehog gave one a large dose of 
prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, and of corrosive 
sublimate, but from none of these did it appear 
to suffer harm. 

Hedgehogs are easily tamed, when they often 
become very useful pets. The Calmuc Tartars 
keep them about their huts instead of cats, to free 
the place from vermin. Within our houses they 
will devour or drive away all crickets, cock- 
roaches, beetles, and other like insects, if allowed 
free range at night; and as they are generally 
content to remain quiet in nest or bed during the 
day, they cause but little trouble. 

They are pairing creatures. In the early sum- 
mer the female prepares her nest with great skill. 
It is roofed so nicely as to shed all rain, and 
within is softly lined with leaves and moss. Here 


_she brings forth her young, from two to four in 


number. ‘They are very tiny creatures at birth, 
being not more than two inches long, blind, 
naked, and perfectly white. Very soon the rudi- 
ments of spines may be detected, and they develop 
so rapidly as to have even grown somewhat hard 
before the eyes are opened. ’ 


’ 
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In the rural districts of England the hedgehog 
is by no means a popular favorite, and stories to 
its disadvantage are rife. Among other things, 
it is claimed that it will suck the milk from the 
cows, and devour the eggs of both wild birds and 
barnyard fowl. Now, the first accusation is a 
slander, pure and simple, besides being an im- 
possibility ; but in the matter of the eggs I am 
afraid it must be held guilty. However, it may 
be said, though it is but a shabby apology for 
stealing, that the little fellows do their work both 
skilfully and daintily. The ege is placed on one 
end on the ground, held in position by the two 
forepaws; a hole is nibbled in the shell, the lips 
applied to the opening, and the contents swallowed 
without spilling a drop or even so much as soiling — 
the shell. 


THE STAR HAPPINESS. 
A Parable. 
BY AMY ROBERTSON. 


ONCE upon a time there were two children 
who dwelt in a fair plain. Far off they could see 
a dark wood, which neither they nor any of their 
companions had ever penetrated. One day the 
boy said to the girl, “I have heard recently of a 
wonderful star called Happiness. It is said that 
all long for it, more than for any thing else; but 
few can find it. We have always heard there 
were many strange and wonderful things in the 
forest yonder. May not the star be there? Let 
us go in search of it.” 

To this the little maid agreed. So the boy took 
her by the hand, and together they walked toward 
the great forest. When they had reached the 
borders of the wood, the sun was low in the 
heavens, and the tall trees cast their shadows 
far before them. Soon the sun sank behind the — 
forest, the little birds flew home to their nests, | 
and all was deep silence. Then, as the children 
were weary, they sat down to rest by the edge of 
the wood. 

By and by, when darkness was over all the 
earth, they saw a very bright star just above the 
trees in the western sky. They looked over 
the broad firmament, and saw no other star that 
at all equalled this in brightness. It seemed to 
send down beams among the trees, so that they 
could see a path in the wood that they had not 
perceived when the sun was still in the sky. 

Then they cried out, “This must be the star 
Happiness, and yonder is its abode;” and the 
boy wished to enter the wood at once, lest they 
should not see the path when the sun shone 
again. 

* So they clasped hands and stepped into the 
dim forest. The great trees met overhead, inter- 
twining their boughs, which swayed gently in the 
night air. Now and then an owl would hoot, or . 
make a rustling sound as it flew among the 
branches, and somewhere, not far off, they could 
hear the murmur of a little brook ; but nothing 
else broke the silence of the place. A kind of 
fear lay heavy upon the hearts of the children, so 
that they dared not raise their voices to speak to 
each other; but the strange star shone on in front 
of them, and they did not think of turning back. 
Indeed, they could not if they had wished to; for 
though the narrow path stretched ever before 
them, the branches closed behind them as they 
passed, and left no space where they might walk. 

Weary days and long nights passed, and still 
the two walked on, only stopping now and then 
to pluck a berry or a flower as they _passed. 
Their past lives began to grow dim in their mem-— 


ories. It seemed as if they had always been fol- 


lowing that delusive star; for though they had 


walked so long a time, the star seemed ever to 
retire as they pursued it, so that they sometimes 
feared that they should never reach it. ‘They 
followed it, however, with more and more eager- 
ness, for an intense desire to reach the abode of 
the star had taken possession of their souls, so 
that it was like a great thirst, and gave them no 
peace. 

One day they heard the cry of a bird, and they 
saw, on a path that branched off from theirs, a 
beautiful bird in the jaws of a fox, who was about 
to devour it. They might have rescued the poor 


thing, but the boy said, “We cannot stay to 


frighten the fox, we must follow the star.” So 
they walked on with swift steps, and did not even 
look back to see what was the fate of the bird. 
But their hearts were not light. 

After many days, they saw far ahead a pool 
that glittered exceedingly, and they heard a 
sound of singing and laughing that seemed to 
come from the pool. 

Then cried the boy, “ Hasten, my sister, this is 
surely the abode of the star.”’ 

When they came to the spot, the little maid 
looked up, but a mist had risen before the star, 
so that it was hidden, and she said, ‘‘ This is in- 
deed the abode of the star, dear brother; for see, 
it is no longer in the sky, but has sunk into the 
water, which is filled with its light.” 

The air was loud with gay songs, and when 


they looked to see whence came the music, they 


saw that the surface of the water was covered 
with little boats filled with children, who sang and 
played on different instruments. Each boat was 
drawn by a swan or a heron, and had a colored 
banner floating from it. One of the boats began 
to sail toward the two children, and in it were 
two other children, and they called out with 
sweet voices, “ Welcome, dear friends, to our lake. 
Will you not step into our boat, and let us take 
you to our beautiful island?” 

So the boy and the little maid stepped in, much 
bewildered with the strange and lovely scene, and 
seated themselves by the other children, and gave 
themselves up to the new delight of being drawn 
over the smooth water by a swan, listening to gay 
music, and breathing in the scent of water lilies, 
which were scattered over the bottom of the boat. 
Soon they came to the little island, thick with 
flowers and blossoming trees, and grape-vines 
loaded with fruit. They were seated under a 
brilliantly colored canopy, and were given great 
bunches of grapes to eat, which made them sing 
and laugh like the other children. 

“ Let us have a dance! ”’ they cried. 

Immediately the musicians gathered together 
under the canopy, and played a strange, wild air, 
which made their pulses beat fast and their feet 
fly as they danced hour after hour on the smooth 
sand, 

Days and nights flew swiftly by in this way, 
and ever their songs became wilder, their laughter 
louder, and their talk more foolish. At last the 
boy and the little maid began to weary of this, 
and with one accord they said, “ Let us stay here 
no longer. This is not the abode of happiness.” 

Just then the mist cleared away from the star, 
so that they saw it shining in front of them as 
before, and they found themselves standing on 
the path in the forest, and the lake and the island 
and the beautiful children had vanished. 

They walked on and on, as before, and one 
day they heard a loud wail which seemed to come 


_ from many voices, of ‘‘ Help, help, oh help!”’ 
The cry appeared to come from one side, and, 
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seeing a path opening or their right, they rushed 
down it, saying, “ Oh, let us hasten to help those 
who cry so sadly to us.’’ 

The sound came from far, and on they ran, 
looking up no longer for the star, for they had 
forgotten it. If they had raised their eyes to the 
sky, however, they could not have seen it, for the 
star hung low over the path which they had left, 
and now the branches hid it from their view. At 
last they came to an open space where sat a great 
multitude of children crying bitterly, who were 
very miserable to look upon. When these un- 
happy little ones saw the boy and girl, they 
called out, ‘*Oh, are you come at last to help us? 
Stay with us and teach us, for we are very 
ignorant.”’ 

So the two children stayed among them and 
cared for those who were sick, and sought out 
food for the hungry, and wiped away their tears 
and comforted them. Soon cheerfulness reigned 
among those who were before so miserable, and 
they loved the boy and the little maid as their 
own souls. 

And what of the two children ? Did they set 
out again in search of the star Happiness? Oh, 
no, for here there was work for them to do, and 
their hearts were filled with gladness. And one 
morn they looked and behold the star Happiness 
seemed to have become many stars, for over the 
head of each of the children was a bright light. 
Then the boy looked and saw a beautiful star 
above the forehead of the little maid, and the little 
maid perceived that there was a glowing star over 
the brow of the boy, and a great joy came into 
each of their souls to think that the other had 
found Happiness. But they did not know that 
they themselves had the star; for they thought 
no longer of seeking their own happiness, but 
rejoiced in the happiness of others. And in their 
hearts a gentle voice seemed to say to them, 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 


THE ORDEAL OF THE GOAT. 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


An Arab discovered one day that a gold-piece 
and about a hundred crowns had been stolen 
from him. He suspected that the thief belonged 
to his own household, but he did not succeed in 
finding the guilty person. After having reflected 
for some time, he called his servants together, and 
said to them, — 

“This evening before going to your repose, 
you will come here to undergo the ordeal of the 
goat;’’ and he added that this animal was a 
wonderful goat. “Ifa thief should pass his hand 
over his back, it would give’ him a blackened 
hand.” 

In the evening the goat was placed in a dark 
room; but as a preliminary, the master of the 
house had been careful to secretly blacken its 
back. 

Every servant must undergo this ordeal in turn. 
The master was standing near the door, and he 
examined carefully the servants’ hands as soon as 
they left the room. 

They were all frichtened when they saw their 
blackened hands; there was but one who came 
showing with pride his hand perfectly clean and 
white. 

The master immediately said to him, — 

“Thou art the thief, because thou hast not 
dared to touch the animal’s back.”’’ 

And this is the way that the thief was 
discovered. 


TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION 
AND APOLOGY. 


Our attention has been drawn to the picture 
on the first page of Every Orner Sunpay, 
No. 13, and just criticism has been passed on the 
barbarous ornament which the sweet-faced young 
girl in it wears on her hat with such evident 
unconsciousness. 

Dear Readers, — both old and young, — your 
editor was equally unconscious of the unsightly 
thing until his attention was drawn to it, when he 
felt as much horrified as any one of you. His 
sympathies are entirely with those who decry this 
barbarous custom, and he would not willingly 
have even seemed to countenance it in this silent 
way. The only apology he can make is to say 
that, bemg a man and not a milliner, he did not 
know the difference between flying ribbons and 
feathers, and he did not see in the picture any- 
thing beyond the sweet, fresh face budding into 
roses under the March breezes. 

For explanation, it must be further stated that 
Every OTHER SunpAY does not employ an 
artist on its staff. The illustrations used in it 
are such as can be bought from electrotyping and 
press engraving companies, and it is not always 
possible to obtain such pictures as one would like 
for the money devoted to that purpose. ‘The 
editor, however, hopes not to make so poor a 
selection again, and trusts that this explanation 
will be sufficient to convince his readers that he 
is really not an enemy to birds, nor indifferent to 
the present movement for their preservation. So 
far from that being the case, the articles that 
appeared in Every OTHER SUNDAY some time 
ago, upon the subject, were written at his request, 
and he will gladly print any others upon the same 
subject. 

Epiror Every OTHER SuNDAY. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Editorial Correspondence of EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


In a previous letter I spoke of the school con- 
nected with the Universalist Church in Pasadena. 
As several Unitarian families are represented in 
this school, I include it in the list of schools which 
I have visited. One peculiarity of the Pasadena 
school not mentioned in my former letter is the 
hearty applause given to a speaker who addresses 
them, both teachers and pupils showing their 
appreciation of whatever interests them by a vig- 
orous clapping of hands. To our New England 
Sunday-schools, this custom, so characteristic of 
this new Southwest, would seem to be “ better hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance.” 

At Pomona, twenty-five miles east of Pasadena, 
the Unitarian Sunday-school is under the charge of 
the pastor, Rev. E. C. L. Browne, formerly of 
Charleston, S. C. It has a membership of forty 
scholars and five teachers, besides an adult class of 
seven. The pastor has no class, but finds enough 
to do in the general direction and management of 
the school. Connected with the school is a Helping- 
Hand Society, whose objects are: To care for the 
needs of the Sunday-school; to exercise the chil- 
dren in works of personal charity; and to co- 
operate with the Ladies’ Aid Society in doing work 
for the church. On the Sunday when I visited the 
Pomona School the attendance was very good, the 
singing excellent, and a hearty greeting was given 
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to the representative of the Sunday-School Society, 
to which this school is indebted for timely assistance 
in its “day of small things.” 

Twenty-five miles to the east of Pomona is the 
promising city of San Bernardino. Our church and 
Sunday-school in this place are of very recent origin. 
The pastor, Rev. E. R. Watson, was a short time 
since a professor in the Methodist University in 
Los Angeles. His installation and the organizing of 
the new “Church of the Unity” occurred in Feb- 
ruary; yet Mr. Watson now reports a Sunday- 
school with five classes, and a constant increase in 
the number of pupils. Already the school is well 
equipped with manuals and other lesson-helps, — the 
gift of our Sunday-School Society, — and a library of 
Sunday-school books is on its way. Mr. Watson is 
an earnest worker, and will, I am sure, find good 
helpers in his new parish. It will surprise me if 
the school in San Bernardino does not have ten 
classes at the close of the year. In connection 
with this school a Unity Club has been started, 
which begins with enthusiasm and hope. 

In the large and growing city of Los Angeles the 
Sunday-school of Dr. Fay’s church is in excellent 
condition. The attendance on the Sunday of my 
visit was over a hundred, including an adult and 
young people’s class under the charge of Mr. Keast, 
a trained and enthusiastic teacher. The Superin- 
tendent, Miss Harriet Dunn, is one of the teachers of 
the Normal School of Los Angeles, and associated 
with her are eight class-teachers, — three gentlemen 
and five ladies. The Sunday-school room in the 
church is too small for the growing school, and plans 
have already been made for a larger school-room in 
the high-studded basement. The whole atmosphere 
of the Los Angeles school seemed to me genial and 
hopeful. Certainly a great future is before it if the 
church is but faithful to its opportunity. The con- 
ference of the teachers with the Sunday-School 
Society’s Secretary was an interesting meeting, and 
the eagerness of the workers in this distant field 
to learn of the methods in use in our older New 
England schools was significant. 


At San Diego, a hundred miles to the South of © 


Los Angeles, the Sunday-school has a membership 
of sixty. The Superintendent, Mrs. L. N. Knapp, 
a teacher in the Southwest Institute, is doing ex- 
cellent work. An interesting feature of the his- 
tory of this school is that it antedated by three 
years the formation of the parish. For that entire 
period it was not only “the children’s church,” but 
the only Unitarian church in the city. A good 
library connected with the school was the first pub- 
lic library of any kind in San Diego. To-day the 
school unfortunately suffers from a lack of teachers 
and from irregularity in the attendance of the 
pupils. At the conference which I held with the 
teachers there was an attendance of nearly thirty 
ladies and gentlemen, only five or six of whom are 
now teaching in the school. Our meeting was a 
genuine conference. Questions were freely asked 
touching upon the organization and general man- 
agement of a Sunday-school, the duties of the 
church to the school, the subjects to be taught, and 
the best methods of instruction. 

The school at Santa Barbara I have not yet 
visited. But of the schools I have already seen, I 
may say in general that their condition is encourag- 
ing. Many difficulties in the way of successful 
work beset these schools which are not met with in 
our older schools in the East. But in one and all 
there is a spirit of consecration, and the few earnest 
workers have only to keep straight on, “without 
bating a jot of hope or courage,” to see in time 
ample harvests from their faithful sowing. 


H. G. S. 
PasaDENA, Cau., March 25, 1890. 


“Crowns for statesmen, bays for poets, 
For the hero laurels green! 
But the woman, wife, and mother 
Bear the princely crest ‘Ich Dien.’ ” 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Tuer Sunday-School Union meeting of March 17 
was devoted to a consideration of the question of 
“Some Social Reforms in and out of Sunday- 
schools: What can our Teachers do to help?” 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz opened the discussion by 
a vigorous plea for a more true conduct of our 
Sunday-schools and churches. She thought that 
almost every one had the feeling that his own 


religious belief was just about right, and that with | 


this was generally joined a steadfast opposition to 
everything that is new. The teaching of heaven 
as a fixed and remote locality and God as a far-away 
person should be avoided. If God is taught as an 
indwelling Presence, there comes the responsibility 
of working out our salvation with fear and trembling, 


and not only our own, but that of similarly endowed * 


fellow-beings. This belief takes away the necessity 
for our asylums, our prisons, our reformatories, and 
our charitable organizations. We are not to prop up 
human nature when fallen; we are to develop it so 
that it cannot fall. Mrs. Diaz deprecated the distine- 
tion made between differing grades in society. We 
are all of one family, and each should have his right- 
ful opportunity. The fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity is the oneness of humanity. The baneful 
effects of competition in spurring on one child to ex- 
cel another in goodness was held up by the speaker. 
A child should be taught simply to excel his own 
past record. Not children only, but older people, 
need a higher standard of religious truth; if we 
loved our religion as we profess, it would not re- 
ceive so beggarly a support as it does. The wealth 
that is lavished on the adornment of our own dwell- 
ings would be turned towards the beautifying of that 
church-home where we meet together as brothers of 
one fainily. 

Rey. William R. Lord followed Mrs. Diaz, enfore- 
ing her suggestions as to the necessity of renewing 
the nature of man rather than reforming it. It 
seemed to him. that a Christian church which 
strives to work after the ideas and methods of 
Jesus is all wrong when it is lending all its energies 
to a special reform, and does not realize that the 
real difficulty is not with this or that bad thing, but 
with the spirit of life that underlies this and many 
another evil. What we must do’is to put in the 
child’s mind such a spirit and ideal of life, such an 
idea of Christ as a teacher, as will make him throw 
off bad habits. Mr. Lord said he had not much 
interest. in those organizations which are trying to 
bring in the kingdom of heaven by law. We may 
have nationalism or socialism; but we shall not 
make much progress until we learn that the world 
was not made for us individually, but that we were 
made for the world. 

Brief remarks were made, in addition to Mr. 
Lord’s remarks, by- Mr. Archibald M, Howe, Presi- 
dent of the South Middlesex Unitarian Club, and 
Mr. E. A. Whitman. 


Tue subject of the Channing Hall Talk on 
Saturday, March 22, was “The Rich Fool,” Rev. 
Edward K.. Hale speaking on this topic to an audi- 
ence of good size, despite the extremely unfavorable 
weather. 

Mr. Hale prefaced his analysis of this parable by 
some remarks on the extensive use of illustrations 
by Jesus in his teachings. This preponderance he 
believed to be only a seeming one, since naturally 
much of teaching by word and phrase would be 
forgotten by the chroniclers, in whose mind the apt 
illustration would stay pictured.. Had these Gospels 
been compiled during Jesus’ lifetime, much would 
have been preserved that is now lost;. and when 
there came, after his death, a demand for more 
accurate knowledge of his teachings, the things 
which came most prominently forward were the 
stories. How characteristic this is! To-day we 


‘recall the eloquence of Clay and Webster, and find . 


it best epitomized in some pertinent illustration or 
clever story, burned deep in the memory by the 


- these parables. 


charm of its narration. The same rule holds good 
of many a sermon; when text and exposition have 
been forgotten, the illustration is the clew that 
recalls the moral teaching. Much could be said, 
moreover, against a too rigorous examination of all 
these New Testament narratives, since the ages 
have brought a strain upon these books which they 
were never expected to bear; they were prepared 
from memory and hearsay for the use of the time in 
which the writers lived. 

Mr. Hale said the lesson of this parable of the 
Rich Fool was that of the danger which comes to a 
person from worldly prosperity. The vulgarity of 
wealth as wealth only should be taught the scholar. 
A distinction is here made between the soul and the 
body. Jesus says, “This night thy soul shall be 
required of thee;” then what use would the body 
have for all this corn in the barns? Show a child 


_ how little can be put into the body in the course of 


one day,—a trifle over a pound of material sub- 
sistence. But how limitless the feeding of the mind 
and soul in the space of that day! Show, then, 
how money can be used, how everything around us 
can be used for the benefit of the higher realities of 
life; — faith, hope, and love. Jesus speaks with | 
contempt of things alone; but he did not despise 
them as tools for something better and higher. ‘The 
wealth that surrounds us is a true gift; the increas- 
ing of the things of the world makes it possible for 
everybody to be taken care of; there should be 
enough of everything that will help on the training 
of the soul. Jesus does not show himself an ascetic 
by his teachings ; there are few such passages, save 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The story of the 
young nobleman is counted upon by tliose who 
call Jesus ascetic; but this story is told to show how 
unsatisfying material prosperity is, save as’ it is 
made to lead to a higher way of living.. 

This parable of the Rich Fool should not re salen 
by itself, but in connection with others having the 
same drift as to the value of material possessions. 
When Christ says that we are to,take no heed for 
the morrow, for the morrow will not bother, and 
promises that if we seek first the kingdom of 
heaven all these things shall. be added unto us, it is 
a promise of physical prosperity not to me or to 
you alone, but to the people as a whole. Personal 
sanctification is a very good thing; but the bringing 
in of the kingdom of God is the teaching of all 
Not for the uplifting of myself in 
faith and hope and love, but for the uplifting of the 


whole world. Teach a child that whether one has 


money to spend or only a jack-knife to lend, it may 
be done for the coming in of the Kingdom. When 
society has been organized on a Christian basis, 
then that social order will grow rich. Where there 
is a co-operation of workers with Christian princi- 
ples, prosperity follows. 
Christ, that had he not come into the world we 
could not have had this co-operation. Had it not 
been for the drift of the nineteen Christian cen- 
turies, we to-day should have a civilization no higher 
than that of Augustus Cesar. 


Tne little-minded ask: “Belongs this man to our 
family?” The noble-minded regard the human 
race as all akin, — From the Hindu. 
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